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VOL. XI. COLUMBUS, SEPTEMBER 15, 1855. NO. 18. 
PUBLISHED ON THE Ist AND loth OF EVERY MONTH. USING SPROUTED WHEAT. 

M. B. BATEHAM, Editor and Proprietor; In some parts of the country the wheat crop was 

8. D. HARRIS, Associate Editor. badly sprouted this season. An observing gentleman 


traveling in Western New York sets down the damage 
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years (quarto) in 2 volumes for $3; in paper covers for $2; subse- “ Rain began to fe Di . 
quent volumes (octavo) single, $1; paper 75 cents. Any back vol- sf 0 fall cc piously about the commence 





ame in paper, sent by mail, pre-peid, for $1. ment of harvest and continued to such an extent that 
{Ce On all business for the office, Address, even the wheat in shock, became one verdant mass of 
BATEHAM & HARRIS, growing wheat. Over three fourths the entire crop 

Columbus, Ohio. 


has been in this way totally destroyed, and that too, 
——_-—_—__- ——_—_—- — - }as far south as we have heard from. This will be a 
A GREETING TO OUR READERS. ‘heavy calamity upon the region thussuffering as there 


| will not be wheat enough to supply the country with 
Dear CuttivatTor Frrenps !—Now in this season | flour.” 


of Fairs, after a plentiful Harvest,and while the Good| In Michigan too we learn the wheat is badly grown 
Time lias come, we feel like getting upon a stump and |in many places. 
taking off our hats (and bonnet,) and while we wipe| Now, how is the farmer and the farmer’s wife to 
the honest sweat from our brows, salute you with an|remedy this damage! In the Spring of 1836, nine- 
earnest—ALL Halt ! teen years ago, we moved to Ohio and pitched our 
We have not time to make a long speech, and you|tent among the Ashtabulas (God forgive us!) and 
have not time to listen to one. We will only take that part of the country was full of grown wheat. 
you by the button a moment, to say, the Old Cultiva-| Our best-of-wives, was a most exemplary housekeep- 
tor is still right side up ! thanks to the thousands who | er, and this grown wheat was a sore experience, com- 
have lent us their patronage. While so many of our|ing as we did from the orthodox rye-and-Indian of 
worthy cotemporaries have been wrecked in the terri-| Vermont. We (that is, she) tried every plan that fe- 
ble stress of Hard Times, the old Cultivator has rode | male ingenuity could invent, including the inventions 
out the storm, and stands in a fair sea with all her) of all the neighbors, and after all came to the conclu- 
sails set. |sion, that, like ring bone or heaves, the thing was 
And now, the Good Time has come ! and we are pre-| about impossible to cure. 
paring for a better campaign than the past history of| But it admitted of amelioration. Baking powders 
the Cultivator has ever seen. The State Board of| were not in vogue then, probably they will prove the 
Agriculture has been generous, the County Societies | best ameliorant ; we found that quick made cakes, 
have been generous, individual friends have been faith- |“ hurried up” with saleratus, were less liable to run 
ful, for all which we are profoundly grateful, and shall! than raised bread. But we have constitutional ob- 
strive to merit such generous confidence, without which | iections to hot cakes, despite their going off, and much 
no Agricultural paper can be sustained. The year is| prefer a ripe loaf of raised bread. Of all our experi- 
arawing to a close, and we wish to remind our friends | ence we had the best /uck by pursuing a practice like 
that we shall bear the Banner of Lazor into the next) the following : 
year’s campaign with high hopes, and with the confi-| Take a pan of flour and place it before the fire or 
dent trust that they will rally in double numbers to so/| under the stove and let it season forsix or eight hours, 
worthy an enterprise. After the close of this volume, | keeping it pretty hot to evaporate the moisture as 
we shall give the Cultivator an entire new suit of clear| muchas possible. Then make up the sponge in the 
and handsome type, and by enlisting the best special|usual way. It will get lively and begin to spread it- 
talent in the country, shall add equally to its practical| self; then knead it down as hard as possible, work 
teachings. Reserving particulars for our annual cir-|in all the flour you can, and then work in a little 
culars, we now make this general announcement, and|more! A little shortening and a little alum water, 
hope all our friends will bear in mind at the proper| put in at the commencement of the kneading, will 
time to give us such a response as will enable us to |help to hold the dough from running, when set to 
make their old favorite periodical the messenger of|bake. The loaves must stand in the oven longer 
choicest intelligence and the chronicler of the great-| than for good flour, or the inside will be clammy. 
est Industrial results to fifty thousand waiting firesides,| For Seed, it is confidently reported by a reliable 
where Labor holds the most honorable place, and In-| gentleman who has tried it, that grown wheat will 
tu ligence is reckoned among the choicest jewels of still vegetate with scarcely any perceptible loss in 
the home treasury. | quantity or luxuriance. 
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folk (England) with the Chinese and Berkshire. 
in the kingdom than the Improved Suffolk.” 
pigs are perhaps, on the whole, the most popular breed 
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The modern Suffolk is a valuable and popular breed. ; 
Youatt says, “ On the whole, there are few better breeds 
Martin says “ this breed stand first ;” and Rham says “ Soffoik 
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‘LORD WENLOCK,” OWNED BY L. G. MORRIS, N. Y. 


ass aT N. Y. Strate Suow 1n 1853. 





Its origin was a cross of the ancient breed of Sul 


in England.” It differs from the Essex in making 





more fat and less lean, being better adapted to barreling, and nut so good for baconing or as fresh purk.— 
The Suffolks attain maturity at an early age, and may always be in condition to kill from the time they are 
a month old. Their weight is from 200 to 300 pounds at 10 or 12 months old. The carcasses command a 
considerable extra price over the common hogs of the country, partly on account of the greater weight in 





proportion to the bone, and partly from the pork being 


of better quality and flavor. 





TRIUMPH OF AMERICAN MACHINES IN ERANCE. | 
_—— j 
Our readers have not forgotten the remarks that) 
were made about the meagreness of the display of 
American manufactures and inventions at the great| 
Exhibition in London in 1851,especially the sneers of | 
the London Times, and one or two other papers, at | 
the appearance of our agricultural machines; but) 
when these machines were put to the trial along with | 
the most approved European inventions of the kind, | 
their superiority was so obvious that the tide of popu-| 
lar sentiment was immediately turned in our favor, | 
and several of our inventors and mechanics we believe | 
made handsome fortunes by the sale of Machines and | 
Rights. | 
e have now the pleasure of recording another tri- | 
umph of the same kind, more complete if possible than 
the other. At the Great Exhibition now open at Pa- 
ris, the American department is not even as well filled 
as was that at London, and the same uncouth looking 
machines were to be seen among the agricultural im- 
plements, though the public press more wisely with- 
held its ridicule. 

No public trial of agricultural machines seems ai 
first to have been contemplated by the managers of 
the Exhibition, but at the suggestion of American in- 
ventors and others, such a trial was officially an- 
nounced, Prince Jerome Napoleon and other promi- 
nent officers of the government, manifesting the warm- 
est interest in the exhibition. The following account 
of this trial and its results we condense from the able 
correspondence of the N. Y. Tribune: 


Paris, Thursday, Aug. 16, 1855. 








As the juries of the Exhibition approach the end of 
their labors, the triumphs of American genius become 

/ apparent. The great trial of agricultural implements | 
“eday before yesterday, was sufficiently glorious in its’ 
results to establish of itself a high rank for American | 
genius at the Great Exhibition. No event connected 









with the Exhibition has occurred since the commence- 
ment, which has attracted anything like the attention 
that this did ; it was in fact the great event of the Ex- 
hibition. 

The trial took place at La Trappes, on the farm of 
M. Dailly, Postmaster-General of France, thirty miles | 
from Paris, on a line of railroad. M. Daillyisa mem- | 
ber of the Jury on Agriculture, and placed his farm at 
the disposal of the Commission for these experiments. 
The farm is a very extensive and very beautiful one, | 
is almost perfectly Jevel over an open space of two 
miles square, and offered superior advantages for the 
trial. Several trials had already taken place before | 
the Agricultural Jury and a concourse composed of 
agricultural schools and the neighboring farmers, in | 
which the American machines, few as they were in 
number, had carried off all the honors, and bad thus 
created for themselves a reputation which brought | 
spectators to the last trial from a distance of two to | 
three hundred miles; but the Prince Napoleon, the 
President of the Imperial Commission and President 
of the International Juries, had not yet seen the agri- 
cultural implements of the Exhibition in operation, 
and he therefore ordered the final trial which had just 
taken place, and invited to it all the jurymen, commis- 
sioners, and other officers of the Exhibition, and a 
large number of public dignitaries. 

The news soon gained great publicity, and when 
the day of trial arrived, the railroad company had not 


/made preparations tor the transportation of more than 


half the number of persons who presented themselves. 
The list of names of distinguished men who were 

present occupies half a column of the Moniteur. Nine | 
Arab chiefs of distinction, all tall, fine looking men, 
were present and took much interest in the experi- 
ments. Among the Americans, who were present in 
considerable numbers, were Mr. Fillmore, late Presi- 
dent of the United States ; Mr. Corcoran, the banker, 
who attends Mr. Fillmore in his travels ; Mr. Toombs, 
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Senator of Georgia; Mr. Harrington, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under Mr. Corwin ; several 
members of Congress, and the following jurymen and 
commissioners from the United States: Mr. Fleisch- 
manu, juryman on the seventh class, New York; Col. 
Coxe, juryman on the second class, Alabama; Mr. 
Valentine, commissioner from Massachusetts; Mr. 
Gilman, Connecticut ; Mr. Le Vert, Alabama; Hon. 
Mr. Elliott, South Carolina ; Dr. Johnston, Ohio. 
The train which conveyed the Prince Napoleon and 
suite, arrived on the ground at half past 10, and the 
experiments commenced at once. A whole regiment 


of soldiers was required to maintain the lines around | 


the fields where the experiments were made, and no 
one was permitted to enter the field to follow closely 
the experiments, but the Prince and the Jurymen and 
Commissioners. The programme embraced what is 
in France the entire series of agricultural operations. 


Drainage, tillage, diverse preparations of ground,| 


threshing, sowing, weeding, reaping, mowing, and hay 
scattering and gathering. A large number of imple- 
ments were on the ground for the minor operations, 
and in these the English carried off at least two-thirds 
of the honors against all the rest on the ground. But 
the greater interest of the occasion attached to the 
reapers, mowers and threshers, and in these contests 
the American machines were so far superior to all 
others, that the struggle was confined to themselves. 
There were in fact but four machines of any kind on 
the ground manufactured in the United States, and 
these were the reapers and mowers of McCormick, 
Manny, and Wright, and the threshing machine of 
Pitts, of Buffalo. 

The threshers were tried before the mowers and 
reapers. Six men were set to threshing with flails at 
the same moment that the different machines com- 
menced operations, and the following were the results 
of half an hour’s work : [36 Fr. litres make 1 bush.) 
Six threshers with flails, - 60 litres of wheat. 
Pitts’ American thresher, - 740 litres of wheat. 
Clayton’s English thresher, - = 410 litres of wheat. 
Dunoir’s French thresher, - 250 litres of wheat. 
Pinet’s Belgian thresher, - 

In regard to Pitt’s machine, the Moniteur says : 

“ Pitts’ machine has therefore gained the honors of 
the day. This machine literally devours the sheaves 
of wheat ; the eye cannot follow the work which is 
effected between the entrance of the sheaves and the 
end of the operation. It is one of the greatest results 
which it is possible to obtain. The impression which 
this spectacle produced upon the Arab Chiefs was pro- 
found.” 

The Moniteur might have added that the effect was 
no less wonderful to the Prince Napoleon, who re- 
turned twice to the machine, and declared that it was 
“frightful to look at!” as it must have been to all 
those who never before saw a genuine, fast American 
thresher. 

The machine of Dunoir is used almost exclusively 
in France, but already the demand for the Buffalo ma- 
chine is so great that without doubt it will supersede 
all others. 

After partaking of a bountiful breakfast, which was 
offered to the Prince and the Jurymen by the Prefect 
of the Department and the owner of the farm, all par- 
ties repaired to the field of wheat, where the reapers 
were already in place, awaiting the company and the 
roll of the drum to start off. The reaping was the 
great feature of the day, and so great were the crowd 
and the excitement, that the soldiers found themselves 
unable to maintain perfectly the lines which were 
formed around the field. There were seven reapers 
on the ground—three American, two English and two 
French—but all more or less modifications of McCor- 
mick’s original invention ; and the field had been di- 


Sor 


150 litres of wheat. | 


275 
| vided into seven equa! portions, each portion contain- 
jing, as well as my unpractised eye could estimate, 
slightly more than an acre of wheat. The wheat 
stood heavy on the ground, and was at least one-fourth 
fallen. At the tap of the drum the machines all 
started off together, McCormick’s rapidly taking the 
lead, a position which it maintained to the end, per- 
forming its task in ten minutes and a third. Manny 
came out in sixteen minutes, and Wright (the Hussey 
machine) in eighteen minutes. The others varied in 
their time from half an hour to an hour and a half— 
but I believe an English mechine, which did not work 
well from the start, left the field without accomplish- 
ing its task. After the three American machines the 
first one out was Cournier’s (French) machine, which 
was drawn by one horse, and which was much admired 
for the beauty and regularity of its movements. 

The excitement during the trial could only be com- 
pared to an animated horse race. The Ameicans 
| were collected principally in the neighborhood of the 
|McCormick machine, and at each turn cheered on 

McKenzie, the able agent who conducted it. In this 
| group the fine form of Mr. Fillmore, who had climbed 
/on to a shock of fallen wheat, was conspicuous and he 
| was as excited for the success of American genius as 

any man on theground. The machine of McCormick 
| had never, within the knowledge of McKenzie, cut so 
fast as on that occasion. The machine was drawn by 
| two large horses that accomplished the whole distance 
jat a pace, half walk, half trot, which would have done 
|four miles and a half to the hour. McKenzie was 
|mnearly exhausted when the task was finished, and 
declared he could not have gone another half round. 
To see his long, brawny arms swinging in unison 
with the blades of the machine as he raked to one 
side the great masses of falling grain, was an ex- 
citing spectacle to all who saw it, and one not easily 
forgotten. Atthe end of the performance he was 
loudly cheered, and the crowd, following Prince Napo- 
leon, the Arabs, and the Jurymen, and regardless of 
| the soldiers who threatened to use their bayonets but 
did not, rushed to the middle of the field to examine 
| the conquering machine. ‘The Prince, the Arabs, the 
| Jurymen and the Americans crowded around the mod- 
|est Mckenzie, and complimented him warmly for the 
great feat which he had just performed, and the con- 
ductor placing French and American flags on the ma- 

chine, it was escorted from the field in the midst of a 
dense crowd of admiring people. 

These seven reaping machines were then adjusted 
for grass and put into a field of luzerne—a kind of 
grass which resembles clover in appearance, and is 
very valuable for feeding purposes. Here again the 
three American machines came out first, McKenzie in 
the lead. The performance in grass, however, was 
not so perfect as could have been desired, from the 
fact that the machines for scattering and gathering 
were allowed to start in immediately after the mow- 
ers, and thus created confusion and imperfection of 
work, by throwing the cut on to the uncut grass.— 
The mowers were thus choked and made to skip. In 
the gatherers and scatterers, the English machines 
held the superiority. 

Thus terminated a day which has added great lus- 
ter to American inventive genius, and it is gratifying 
to know that the championship on the occasion was 
frankly and cordially acknowledged. There were 
other inventions for reaping at the Exhibition, and 
great boasting had been made about the vast superior- 
ity over all others of a recent French invention, but 
after the American machines were first seen in mo- 
tion, only four inventors of those first represented at 
the Exhibition, were found bold enough to enter into 
competition, and these are now so completely van- 
quished that their patents will possess no value. 
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VAUGHN’S IMPROVED STUMP EXTRACTOR. 





Notwithstanding this machine is somewhat complicated, it is said to require only two men, with two teams, 
to use it successfully, and to extract forty stumps per day. The operation of the machine is as follows :— 
In the first place, the teams are attached to the machine by hooking into the rings of the hounds of the fore- 
most trucks. The machine is then moved within a few feet of the stump that is to be extracted. The guide 
bar is detached from the hounds, and laid up in its proper place. A hole is dug through, under a root of the 
stump. The machine is moved to the desired spot, until the screw comes directly over the root, and against 
the stump. The frame is then lowered from the trucks, by moving the dogs back with their levers, from off 
the axles ; the sills pass down, and rest on the ground. The chain ‘s put through under the root of the 
stump, and attached to the screw. Then the wrench is lowered, to prevent the*screw from twisting the 
chain. The teams are unhooked, and one team moved out of the way, and the other hooked to the sweep, 
and passed around the machine, drawing the screw upward. The large open space under the beams, and the 
oscillating motion of the screw and nut, permit the stump to raise up sideways, unincumbered, and partly 
turned over, by the time it is up and loose. The frame of the machine, with the stump hanging to the screw, 
is raised on the trucks by the levers and fulcrums attached to the machine for that purpose. The sweep is 
hooked to the fenders. The teams are again hooked to the ring, as before stated, and the machine is passed 
over the stump, and in the act of passing it over, the stump is rolled out of its bed by the assistance of the 
machine. The chain is then removed from the stump, and the guide-bar is again attached to the hounds, and 
the machine is ready to be moved to the next desired place. The machine can be loaded on its trucks in 
less than one minute, and can be separated from the trucks in one-fourth of a minute, and it is operated not 
only with facility, but with ease. Any information respecting this machine can be obtained by addressing 
Edward Vaughn, of Alliance, Ohio. 











en on a cover to keep out mice if necessary. If sev- 


KEEPING SWEET POTATOES. 
peeir7 eral boxes are used, they may be piled on the top of 


The time is near at hand when sweet potatoes for | 


, :OF | each other, and in this case always withsticks to leave 
next year’s seed should be packed away for the win- | , space between of one or two inches to allow a free 


ter, and this is a suitable time to give the results of | .i-eylation of air. 
our experience and observation, for the benefit of the; Jp order to complete success in keeping, it is india- 
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readers of the Cultivator. 

Select fine days during the first and second week 
of Oct., and take the potatoes from the hills, careful- 
ly, so as not to bruise them, let them dry thoroughly, 
but speedily, either in the sun, or spread upon a floor 
under cover. The boxes or bins for stowing will be 
in size according to the quantity you wish to keep, but 
in no case over two feet in depth. 

Gather a sufficient quantity of sand or fine road-dust 
and have it thoroughly screened and dried. Put a 
thin layer of sand upon the bottom of the box, and 
lay in a course of potatoes from 8 to 12 inches thick, 
then pour in more sand until it fills all the interstices 
between the potatoes to the bottom of the box. When 
this is done, next fill up the box with potatoes, and 
ghen again pour on sand to fill up as before, and fast- 














pensible that the boxes be stored in a dry room where 
a pretty uniform temperature can be maintained 
the safest range being between 50° to 60° Fah. 
A wider range, if not of too long duration, may not 
do much harm. Potatoes put up in this manner will 
not be subject to loss of over 5 to 10 per cent. 

Sweet Potatoes for winter use can be preserved in 
much the same way, and will keep suitable for cook- 
ing all winter, with but a slight deterioration of quali- 
ty. To keep them from the atmosphere—dry and of 
an equal moderate temperature, are the great. requi- 
sites to complete success. 





Work For ALL, anp Work THAT Pays + # 
Miller, Orton, & Mulligan’s Advertisement, “ How to 
Make Money !” 
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OUTLINE AND SKELETON OF A SHORT-HORN BULL, 


Showing the position of the Bones, when well covered with Muscle Fat and Skin, and also naming the principal 
“ points” by which Cattle are judged. 





A, Occipital Bone ; B, Frontal Bone; C, Horn; D, Eye; E, Nose; F, Lip; n, Face; m, Cheek ; H, 
Dew-Lap ; M, Brisket ; V, Chest; I, Neck ; K,Shoulder-blade ; 6, Shoulder-points; L, Crops; Q, Back ; 
R, Loin ; S, Hips, or Hucks, or Hooks ; u, Thurl, or Whirl Bone, or Round Bone; 7, Rump; W, Plates of 
the Belly ; V, Flank, X, Cord of the Tail ; O, Fore-Arm; Y, Thigh ; h, Hock; p, the Elbow; r, the Leg 
or Shank, Cannon Bone ; 2, Ear. 








JUDGING OF ANIMALS AT FAIRS. |who should decide the case ; but he has to balance, in 
oo his mind, whether a superior back is more to be con- 
Among the drawbacks to the satisfaction resulting sidered than an extraordinary depth of carcase ; and 
from our agricultural shows, is the real or fancied mis- again, is a first-rate quality of hide equivalent to an 
awards of the judges, especially on live stock. This unusual length of quarter? And thus points, without 
arises partly from a hasty examination, and partly | having some definite value attached to them, might be 
from the peculiar standard by which some people pass compared one against another, ad infinitum, without 
upon the merits of animals. Some men are not well | ever coming to a satisfactory conclusion. 
balanced themselves, and will not so much judge of} Now, what I wish to see is, a definite value affixed 
the animal as a whole, as by some favorite point which | to every point in the perfect animal, and when such 
strikes their fancy. This is wrong, and a judgment cases of nicety as I allude to do occur, let the judges 
made upon such grounds is unjust. To remedy this, | take point by point, and compare value in numbers, 
a scale of points was established by the N. Y. State and then the animal commanding the highest amount 
Ag. Society, giving due value to each point in an av- would be the one selected. If the perfect animal were 
erage of the whole. This scale, with some others, 50, the component parts might be something as fol- 
we published in the Cultivator for 1853. A corres- lows: 





pondent of the Mark Lane Express, writes the follow- Bull. Sheep. _ Boar. 
ing good suggestions, which we commend to judgesof = Ggnoral appearance, 8 12 10 
animals at our County Fairs : Back, (length and width,) 8 10 8 

The difficulties which are often experienced by the Chest, - -~ - 6 4 5 
most competent judges, in deciding between two re- Width of hips and loin, 5 4 5 
ally first-rate animals of a first-rate sort, are greater Depth (rotundity of carcase,) 5 5 4 
than the majority of people who have never acted in Quarters, - - 5 3 3 
the capacity of judge have any idea of. I am happ Head, - - - 4 4 9 
to say that at the meetings of the Royal Society, suc Hide (or wool,) - 4 5 2 
cases frequently do occur, and, I hope, always will, Bone, - - + 3 2 2 
and with the wish that what I here suggest may tend Shortness of legs, - 2 1 2 
to assist judges on their laborious duties, I am induced _ : = 
to trouble you with these remarks, 50 00 50 


I will take an instance of two first-rate short-horn| This table is merely on a rough scale ; but, I think, 
bulls, neither of them having a faulty point. Judge .if the committee of the Royal Society would devote 
A. says, “ What a superb back No. 1 has!” _B. says, | one of their meetings to the consideration of the sub- 
“ But look at that depth of carcase in No. 2!” “But ject, their time would not be wasted; and a scale 
the length of quarter in No. 1!” continues A. ; and | made under their direction, similar to the above, would 
in return B. draws attention to the silky texture of the | be received by the agricultural public as an authentic 
skin of No. 2. The question is here put to Judge C., | data to refer to. 
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PRODUCTION OF OHIO. 

Ohio is now the first Agricultural State in the 
Union, and the determination of her crops goes far to 
determine the problem for the whole country. We 
have accounts now from every part of the State, which 
enables us to judge very nearly what relation the 
present crop has to what may be called an average 
crop. The wheat, oats, potatoes, barley, rye, and hay 
are all harvested or safe. We presume that the corn 
will have heat enough to ripen it—a point not yet al- 
together settled—though we may assume it, with tol- 
erable assurance. Corn is a crop which requires a 
hot season to ripen. It has so far come forward most 
exuberantly, and the ears are rife, but they are not 
hardened, and that requires warm weather yet. We 
assume, however, that the corn crop will be what it 
promises to be, a very abundant crop. 

Premising these remarks, we may safely say, that 
wheat and small grains are twenty per cent above an | 
average ; that potatoes are thirty per cent above, and 
corn 25 per cent. We know that these results will | 
seem large, but we also know that all the facts within 
our knowledge and observation, tend to confirm them. 
In order to establish with some degree of certainty, 
the quantity and value of crops in Ohio, the present 
year, we present the following table of average crops, 
as deduced from the returns of the Assessors, the Cen- 
sus of the United States, and the Reports of the State 
Board of Agriculture : 


AVERAGE CROP OF THE LAST FIVE YEARS. 





Acres in Crop. Bushels Produced. 
Corn, 1,717,854 61,182,388 bush. 
Wheat, 1,730,252 23,840,654 «“ 
Oats and Rye, 700,000 14,000,000 « 
Potatoes, 100,000 6,000,000 “ 
Hay, 1,100,000 1,600,000 tons. 
Barley, Buckwheat 
and Clover Seed, 100,000 1,150,000 bush. 


It will be seen that the above aggregate presents 
5,348,106 acres of arable land—while the census gives 
us of improved lands 9,851,493 acres. Of the remain- 
ing 4,500,000 acres, not embraced in the arable lands, 
about 3,000,000 of acres are pasturage, on which are 
grazed more than five millions of sheep, a million of 
cattle, half a million of horses, etc. The residue will 
be fully made up by the orchards, gardens, roads, 
fenced wood-lands, etc., all of which are included in 
the general head of improved lands. There are prob- 
ably from 250,000 to 300,000 acres in roads alone. 

We have formed the above averages on four succes- 
sive crops, viz: those of 1849, 1850, 1851 and 1852, 
which all will admit to be a very fair average. Be- 
fore we state the amounts of the several crops this 
year, we shall advert to the natural compensations of 
production. Hence, the year 1849 gave the poorest 
crop of wheat we ever had; but the year 1850 afford- 
ed the best crop we ever had, so that, curious enough, 
the average of these two years, viz: 23,000,000 of 
bushels, was just about the general average of the last 
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jing 61,000,000, the crop of last year (in Ohio) was not 
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25 per cent above an average crop. The average be- 


more than 45,800,000 bushels. This year it will be 
75,200,000 bushels! The advance on last year’s crop 
in this State, will not be less than thirty millions of 
bushels ! 

Making now the estimates for each crop on the per 


cent of increase above the average, we have this re- 


sult : 

Average. Crop of 1855. 
Corn, 61,182,338 bush. 16,477,500 bush. 
Wheat, 23,840,654 “ 28,610,654 “ 
Oats and Rye, 14,000,000 “ 16,800,000 “ 
Potatoes, 6,000,000 “ 7,800,000 “ 
Hay, 1,600,000 tons. 2,000,000 tons. 
Barley, Buckwheat 


and Clover Seed, 1,110,000 bush. 1,380,000 bush. 

This result is equivalent to full sixty millions bushels 
of grain, and half a million of tons of hay greater than 
the production of last year. As this is all a surplus, 
and as a surplus will be carried to outside markets, 
making so much additional freights for railways. Nor 
is this all. The abundant protection furnishes nearly 
as much domestic or way freight, in carrying back 
merchandise, iron, coal, etc., in exchange for the pro- 
ducts of the farmer. In Ohio alone we estimate that 
at least four millions of tons of freight will be furnished 
railways in the current year from August Ist, 1855, to 
August Ist, 1856, above what was furnished in the 
year preceding. 

In the estimate of money value to the farmer, it may 
be said that the market price will be lowered in pro- 
portion. This is not true. It will be lower certainly, 
but not in proportion. There is an immense vacuum 
to supply, anda foreign war. No one need expect 
very low prices. Prices will rule above the average 
heretofore. 

But, if the price were correspondingly low, the profit 
to the farmer and the State is not made on the whole 
crop, but on the surplus crop only. Money is to be 
got only for what one can afford to sell. Last year 
there was very little surplus. This year the surplus 
is immense. Putting the surplus of 1855 at a low 
price, let us see what it comes to: 


Corn at 40 cts., 40,000,000 bush. $16,000,000 


Wheat at $1 10, 16,000.000 “ 17,600,000 
Oats at 30 cts., 5,000,000 “ 1,500,000 
Potatoes at 20 cts., 1,000,000 «“ 200,000 
Hay at $8, 200,000 “ 1,600,000 
Clover Seed at $3, 150,000 “ 450,000 
Aggregate, $37,350,000 


This is the amount of surplus for crops only ; but 
crops are not the only surplus produce. We must 
take all the animal product which is not produced from 








six years, that is,a fair average crop. The crops of 
1852 and 1853 were about an average ; but the crop 
of 1854 was a very poor one, while the crop of 1855 
is avery goodone. Hence nature has compensations, 
and in the long run, the farmer is sure that seed time 
and harvest will return in due proportion. 

So of the corn crop. This may be said to be our 
only sure crop. It never entirely fails, and it varies 
Jess than any other. But it is so very heavy an arti- 
cle in the production of the country, that even a par- 
tial failure tells heavily on the grain markets of this 
country. Last year the failure was about twenty per 
cent of an average crop, and this year (if there be sun 
enough to ripen and harden it,) there will be, at least, 


grain. Of these, we have as the result of pasturage : 
Wool at 30 cents, 10,000,000 Ibs., $3,000,000 
Cheese and Butter, 1,500,000 
Cattle, at half price, 100,000, 4,000,000 
| Aggregate, $8,500,000 


We have assumed that all the hogs, and half the 
cattle are the result of grain feeding, and, therefore, 
excluded them as being included under the head of 
grain. But to this last item we must add the whole 
cost of manufactured beef and pork, which is the ex- 
port of labor, salt and barrels, and this amounts to sev- 
eral millions of doliars. The surplus of Mines and 
Manufactures we are not now considering ; but as the 
agricultural surplus amounts to forty-six millions, we 
may assume that the acRICULTURAL suRPLUs of the 
State of Ohio for the year 1855, will amount to the 
ful! sum of SIXTY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS—a sum far be_ 
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yond the value of surplus in any other year. The | or may be formed triangular for corners of buildings 
value of the corn crop, however, is given with this|or curved for chimneys and other purposes. Each 
reserve that it may possibly be greatly injured by the | block is pressed with a space for dead air, thereby ren- 
continuance of wet and cold weather. This, however, | dering all walls made by them, both dry and warm. 
is not probable ; and we have assumed the surplus| No lathing or plastering is needed, the walls being 
which will undoubtedly exist, if the corn fully ma-/| perfectly smooth on either side, upon which paint or 


tures. | paper may be laid, and present a better appearance 
With this crop Ohio needs nothing but a more en-| than when laid upon plastering. 
larged and liberal Banking System, to enable it to re-| The press in which this material is to be manufac- 


alize the full benefits which flow from solid and abun- | tured, will be so small and light that it may readily 








dant wealth. Her Metropolitan City—Cincinnati—if 
treated by the Legislature with the least justice, will 
grow and prosper as no other city ever has done. All) 
she needs are the common financial facilities for the | 
transfer of property and credit —Mansfield’s Railroad 
Record. 


| 
*2eec + } 


BRICK FROM LIME AND SAND. 


We notice several descriptions of a new brick, in- 
vented in Wisconsin, and which is now being manufac- 
tured in several places, among which are Cleveland | 
and Buffalo. The Cleveland Plain Dealer says : 


Messrs. Boyer & Sawyer have commenced manu- 


facturing the new composition brick in the rear of the | 
Bennet house,on the square. It is an invention of | 
Ambrose Foster, of Wisconsin, and a patent was is- | : : : 

pe mesa Taking suphes “aah ofthe annie: \depth of over nine feet without finding bottom, and 


tions the fact that hydrated lime, when exposed to the | 


be taken to any spot where itis desired to erect a 
building—bringing the sand from the nearest bank, 
and the lime from the nearest kiln, and making any 
quantity of blocks desired, thus saving the expense of 
handling and carting. 

J, H. Buck & Co., of Lebanon, N. H. are the man- 
ufacturers of the presses for making it ; which we un- 
derstand they will soon be in readiness to send to any 
part of the United States. 

ceanatennemsetepininiiaoniotes 

Gypsum in Orrawa.—Messrs. Marsh & Co. have 
found an inexhaustible bed of pure gypsum on their 
lands in Ottawa Co., a cargo of which was received 
at the Mills in this city. It is remarkably free from 
all impure or extraneous substances and water stains. 
We learn they have already penetrated the bed to the 


that the quality increases in the ratio of the depth.—— 


action of the atmosphere again, takes up the carbon- |8o etan® Ries took Gs seennen Ss 


ic acid which it lost in the process of burning and 
slacking and so becomes indurated, he set himself to 
work to find out the proper proportion of sand and lime 
to form a species of sand-stone. These he found were 
one part lime to twelve of sand. Eventually, however, 
he found that in order to effect a more perfect com- 
bination, the lime and sand should be mixed together 
in a nearly dry state—in fact, the sand, as it was dug 
out of the earth, and the lime in the powdery state it 
acquires after being slacked. The mixture is then 
run into moulds, passed into a machine constructed for 
the purpose, and subjected to great pressure—as much, 
indeed, as one hundred and twenty tons upon a single 
brick of the ordinary size. 

On being removed from the machine, the brick pre- 
sents a white appearance, showing that it is simply as 
yet, a mixture of lime and sand compressed into shape. 
These bricks are now piled up in regular heaps so the 
air may circulate freely around them. At this point 
commences a chemical change. The moisture of the 
atmosphere enables the lime to again take up the car- 
bonic acid, and the whole is transformed in the course 
of a few days into brick of remarkable hardness, ready 
at once for ordinary building purposes. The surfaces 
now present the appearance of a whitish sand-stone, 
while month after month and year after year, the same 
chemical change is going on, and the brick become 
harder and harder, until at length they are as inde- 
structable as granite itself. 

Messrs. Boyer and Sawyer have obtained the right 
of making this brickin Ohio and Kentucky. They 
have now but one machine in operation : this is capa- 
ble of making 2000 a day. This is certainly a valua- 
ble discovery, and as lime and sand are more common 
throughout the country than any other building mate- 
rial, it would seem to be certain that it must be an 
invention calculated to cheapen the cost of building. 
Mr. Sawyer tells us that he took a block, subjected 
it to the action of a hot fire for six hours, then threw 
it into water, and then froze it, without any apparent 
effect upon its hardness or tenacity. 

A correspondent of the New England Farmer, writ- 
ing from Lebanon, N. H., says : 

These blocks may be made of any desired size and 
shape from that of a common brick to a foot square, 


tlemen during the past year, and so great is the de- 


\grinding and calcine works, on the Hollister dock, 
| next year, and replace them with an elegant and sub- 
stantial mill and depot, four stories in height.—San- 
dusky Register. 

A Fitiuat Puttet.—A hen belonging to my neigh- 
bor, Mr. J. T. S., had the misfortune to lose her leg 
while raising a brood of chickens ; of this brood only 
‘one survived. The succeeding year the hen hatched 
another brood of chickens, and the pullet of the form- 
er brood took charge of them, scratched for them, and 
the brood abandoned the mother and followed the pul- 
let. The half reasoning instincts of the elephant 
have been recorded in prose and poetry, why should 
not this poor pullet have her benevolent instincts like- 
wise recorded! Very respectfully, 

Gallia Co., Sept., 1855. 


Birps.—A bird is a model ship constructed by the 
hand of God,in which the conditions of swiftness, 
manageability, and lightness are absolutely and ne- 
cessarily the same as in vessels built by the hand of 
man. There are not in the world two things which 
resemble each other more strongly, both mechanically 
and physically speaking, than the carcass and frame- 
work of a bird anda ship. The breast-bone so ex- 
actly resembles a keel, that the English language has 
retained the name. The wings are the oars, the tail 
the rudder. ‘That original observer, Huber the Gene- 
vese, who has carefully noticed the flight of birds of 
prey, has even made use of the metaphor thus sug- 
gested to establish a characteristic distinction between 
rowers and sailers. The rowers are the falcons, who 
have the firet or second wing feather the longest, and 
who are able by means of this powerful oar to dart 
right into the wind’s eye. The mere sailers are the 
eagles, the vultures, and the buzzards, whose more 
rounded wings resemble sails.— Household Words. 

Harrison County.—There is a good crop of wheat, 
though somewhat damaged with the wet. I never 
saw so much hay destroyed by the high waters as is 
this year. Oats are turning out very well; the heads 
are well filled. The majority of oats has been reaped, 
Corn is coming on finely ; as a general thing, it re- 
ceived but little work this year. 8. L. 


|mand, we hear they intend to tear down their present 
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COLUMBUS, SEPTEMBER 15, 1855. 
STATE FAIR ITEMS—LAST CALL! 

Srate Farr anv Rartroaps.—Look out for the 
State Fair time tables of the Railroads, and get on the 
right trains. Also be sure to get State Fair tickets be- 
fore going on the cars. Attend to the directions, and 
don’t get mad and swear at the Conductor. Nothing 
like being good natured. 


Ox tHE Farr Grounps.—We notice that Mr. Kern 
of Cincinnati, author of “ Practical Landscape Gar- 
dening,” is employed to superintend the decoration of 
Flora! Hall, and we are sure he will give the public 
a creditable specimen of his taste and skill in that 
line. 


Tus Onto Pomotocicat Society will meet in the 
City Hall, [over the market,] commencing Tuesday 
evening, 18th inst., at 74 o’clock, and probably occu- 
pving as many as three evenings during the State 


Fair. 


For Loperne anp Boarp during the Fair, call at the 
Office of Information, opposite the American Hotel. 

OmntpusEs AnD Hacks will run at all seasonable 
hours to and from the Fair grounds. 


On Wepnespay the grounds will be open to the 
public, on 25 cent single tickets. Thursday and Fri- 
day will be the great show days. 

Equestrians and gentlemen having saddle horses 
which they are willing should be used for the eques- 
trian exercises during the State Fair, are requested to 
report themselves at the Ohio Cultivator office, or our 
stand on the Fair grounds, as early as possible. 


BOOKS FOR OUR READERS. 


A general assortment of Saxton’s “ Books for the 
Country,” and other valuable works on Agriculture 
and Rural Affairs, will be on sale at the “ Ohio Cul- 
tivator Office” on the State Fair grounds during the 
great three days. 

Onto and Penn. Horst Sxow.—This spirited Insti- 
tution has issued its programme for the exhibition to 
come off at Salem, Columbiana Co., O., on the 10th 
to 12th of October. The competition is open to all 
the States. A liberal scale of premiums has been 
adopted, ranging downwards from $50. We shall 
crowd a little upon our other engagements, and by 
travelling nights, contrive to be in during the first 
day, if we don’t break a leg before that time. 

Tue Greek Stave.—At Urbana last week we 
fell in with Mr. Gillespie, who has that most exquisite 
work of Américan Art, Powers’ Greek Slave, which 
was in the Sandusky distribution last winter, whereat 


we made considerable of a splurge according to the | 


papers. Mr. G. will have the “ Great stun picter” 
at the State Fair, where we hope thousands will go to 
see the greatest female moral reformer of the age. 
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County Fairs 1x Onso.—Look at the list! Did 
ever State show such a goodly phalanx? When the 
list 1s complete we shall show over seventy fine regu- 
lar, official County Fairs this year, besides a dozen or 
so of spirited independent county, district and township 
fairs. 


Our CoRRESPONDENTS.—We must be allowed to 
congratulate ourselves and our readers on having the 
best correspondents in the world. Besides the old 
sheet anchor pens, in this number, we present a brace 
of new lady lyrists. Mrs. Bostwick has outdone her- 
self in that exquisite ballad, “Too Late ;” and our 
own little pet Mary, has sung “ The End of the Sum- 
mer” ina way differing from the usual poetry of 

ledger and mail books, which is her daily occupation. 
| Te Crncinnat: Horticunturat Socrety are pre- 
| paring for a grand Horticultural] Fete, to be held in 
|the open ground and in tents and booths, and to con- 
tinue from the 24th to the 29th inst. We predict that 
the exhibition will be worth going a long journey to 
see. 

Onto AcRicuLttuRAL CoLLEcE.—The Managers of 
the Agricultural Class held at Oberlin last winter, 
have determined to locate at Cleveland, and open the 
) second lecture season of twelve weeks, on the first of 

December. We hope hundreds of our young and pro- 

gressive farmers will embrace so good an opportunity 
| to take lessons in the vital elements of their calling. 
| We shall publish the prospectus in a future number. 


A Visir to Dr. Krrtianp afforded us real pleasure 
a few days since. His residence, our readers are 
| aware, is a few miles west of Cleveland, where he has 
}an excellent farm, mostly devoted to fruit, and his gar- 
|dens abound with the richest treasures of Pomona and 
Flora, making the premises always highly attractive 
to the horticulturist, aside from the interest which all 
such feel in the venerable proprietor, himself the fath- 
| er of horticultural science in northern Ohio. We felt 
/much regret on finding the Doctor’s spirits depressed 
| by ill health, and we hope this will not be of long du- 
|ration. Though well advanced in life, he is still ac- 
,tive both in mind and body, and we trust may yet be 
|spared to bless his friends and the world for some 
years. Besides continuing his experiments in pomol- 
ogy, he is just now particularly interested in fitting up 
|a beautiful little greenhouse or conservatory, attached 
| to his dwelling and opening into his library. 
_ F.R. Exuiott’s residence and grounds are on the 
| same road, about three miles from Cleveland, and no 
| place in all that beautiful region is to our mind more 
beautiful than his. The spacious Jawn, so English in 
its verdure, and skirted about with such a profusion of 
fine roses, dahlias, &c., and then such avenues of pear 
trees, dwarf and pyramidal, loaded with ripening fruit, 
| luscious and tempting !—but we will stop, for fear of 
overrunning the grounds with our readers. 


Save ALL THE Fopper.—It generally happens that 
in seasons when fodder is plenty, a great deal is suf- 
fered to go to waste. Good hay commands a high 
price, and those who have plenty of coarse fodder will 
do well to save it all carefully, and if they have not 
stock enough to eat all, bale their hay for market, and 
so turn it into ready cash. 


| Mepina Sweerstakes.—Fifty dollars have been of- 
| fered as a sweepstakes premium on Stallions, open to 


‘all, by the Medina Co. Ag. Society. This ought to 
| call out the blooded cattle up that way. 


Tue Frayxiin County Farr has made a grand 
| opening, and is in progress as we go to press. 
Tue Detaware County Farr was visited by us.on 
the second day, when in the “full tide of successful 
|experiment.” The weather was exceedingly fine un- 
til a little past noon, when a sudden and severe storm 
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‘ of wind and rain caused quite a precipitate windi ing OP List OF couyTY: FAMay IN IN OHIO: FOR 1856. 
of the performances, with some’ damage to +> : = at 
dies’ dresses and other specimens ‘of the fine’ arts ¢ CORRECTED AND AMENDED ACCORDING TO LATEST INFORMATION, 
The display of stock, implements, &c., and the at- Champaign. . 4— 6. 
tendance of farmers, manifested decided progress in| Fayette.. 5— 6. 
h t Hamilton .. 5— 7. 
the county. Cuyahoga... 11—13. 
“ Larcest Nursery in tHe Wortp.”—Under this | Relaware. vas ‘Settee: sete egenes ie Hs 
head one of the editors of the Country Gentleman) Franklin. cee COMMDUS.....ceeccceee 12—13. 
speaks of a visit made by him recently to the Mt. Hope | Butler.................. Hamilton............... . 12-14. 
‘ ee ee eee eee 7 12—14. 
Nurseries of Ellwanger & Barry, at Rochester, N. Y.,| Trambull........0...... ERsnges «cng «ks “ 9547. 
which he describes as consisting of two hundred endl Lig « SRE BEL E: — tee peatae tn ses op - 25—27. 
seventy-five acres of ground, covered with fruit trees and| Cotuiapiana..2..0.. New Luiee....scc. Se 
other nursery productions. | Medina. :...+:ss00000e: a “ 9587. 
ichland ..........es0. Poach cecdevaca = — Zi. 
Our Frrenps who visit the State Fair, or wherever | I Pesieen... Piet ahah. ph “ 26-27. 
else they find us, in our travels or theirs, will please — te eee seer eeeeenens pomeney ceecteeeeeteees a 26—27. 
introduce themselves without ceremony. We shall| Miami trey a 
be glad to take them by the hand. Wheeling Island, Va............. ..-...0s ese “ 26—28. 
oumenty oo oo Gaetactedeuneéus DA cactianadsdeeesen « 26—28. 
" |] BOR wccccccscescce. LOGON 6.000 ccccccccecs - 26—28. 
CHAMPAIGN COUNTY FAIR | ay } sume pede snes a PORE “ 27—28. 
* . Sup, | GUCTNSOY ...cccceiscess Cambridge ..... eorecese < 27—28. 
According to promise we ran over to the Mad Riv y > chal ee 2 eet “ 748. 
er Valley last week to see the first fair of the season,| Marion................ Se repre errs “ 27—28. 
and to make a talk to the working folksof Champaign. | Darke.................. Greenville............. = 27—29. 
Th her f he fi d f the fei INCOM... 0. - ee eeerseeeee Wilmington Srrrrrrers 28—29. 
e weather for the frst two days of the fair was! Mahoning.............. Canfield............... October 2— 3. 
damp and threatening, and consequently the show of | as ttt ee neces ceeees pe vteteereeenes . 2. 
stock and products was not large. But it came on|Asntabuia.............dellerson. 
pleasant for the last day, and Champaign poured out) Morgan................ McConnelisville...... te. 2— 4. 
her thousands of well-to-do farmers and other citizens, a ai epeeacheeen «es -- ot 
with asmall sprinkling from Clark and Union, and | Jackson...:............ Mcthassencdietna 3— 4. 
such a good looking and good natured set of men and | (putnam... ........-+-+: ee > —- 
women,in about equal proportion, we have not met) Seneca.................TiffiM .....tsseeveeeeee 3— 5. 
this season, since we said that famous pome to the Odd a teeseee cess Woodsfield........+4+. ra 3— 4 
Fellows, in Goodale Park. | > Seatgreneeegsss — <eneysceagnpetir tiie m= 
The animals on exhibition were not a fair repre-| Clark.................+. Springfield 2 Sa “ Su. §. 
sentation of the stock of this fine old county, and — ~-E niniglebaniaecie eee losses yb 
somehow the farmers of Champaign have not caught} Greene.................Xenia.................. “ 3— 5. 
the spirit of bringing out their best, to make up as| Belmont................ ot canal : bes 
good a show as theycan. There were a few choice) Pairfieid...2..0222)//..Lancaster............. ae 
animals and fine farm and garden products and do- — tee eeeee een ees me pagy tes teeeeeees = 4— 5. 
° * ‘ od MRE PENOY. cc ccscccceccccce ya — 
mestic goods, but nothing to what Champaign ought Highland alan oa ieai ts Witebow..-.....cc0.: “ i 5. 
to show. Best of all was the show of men and women, | Hardin................. IE? thas naieocanes “ 5— 6. 
with their healthy, happy faces, bent on having a good Washington Sees oc Weld arn All Celebs CANT LI = A ey 
time, as they did have; and our meeting with them was) Lake.................+. Painesville ..........-. 10—12. 
a circumstance we shall long remember with pleasure. Pickaway ......... .... Circleville ............. se 10—12. 
Th ” - be the ladies and gentic- Ohio and Penn. Horse Show, Salem............ “ 10—12. 
e equestrian exercises by adies aud g SEOOEING «605: 000005000. LOGAR......ccccccceeees “ 1l—12 
men formed a lively finale to the exhibition, and all BETO esd enctosnsees ee 7 ll. 
passed off with general satisfaction and good feeling.| cewford... — Rammer Rb ps oe 
PE scxnante vo ceancedau Sanduesky.............. = 11—12. 
NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. NS cial wanitetie NN Ss iecdcncn'sne “ 11—12. 
: ; ie ’ INORED. 0 ccc cccccccccees Sarahsville ............ re 11—12. 
Transactions of the Ohio Editorial Association during the years! Defiance............... Defianee ............... és 11—12. 
1853, 1854 and 1855. Published by order of the Convention held oe se eeeceeeeeeees ~ hee we eseeecercencs “ 11—13. 
, Oshocton .....-....0+. oshocton ............- : 11—13. 
in Sensors, Jan. 17, 1855. : Wye .....-ecccecccese MING 63 oc ncccccecea “ 12—13. 
This work has been elegantly printed by the State| Pike................... DU ax, Heid... 45d “ 12—14. 
Journal Company, and copies distributed to all who Seek oo eee Bente - a ie 
have paid their fee of membership, viz., $1. The! Harrison.... .......... ea “ 17—18. 
work is of lasting value, containing the oration of Mr. ee neeesceseeesans U om seepennestiia m 1e-S0. 
Mansfield and the Poem of Mr. Kinney, and the tran-| Union.................. Marysville. ie oe “ 25-96. 
sactions at Cincinnati. Also the oration of Mr. Cox, or 
the Poem by Mr. Chester, and the long and valuable STATE FAIRS FOR 1855. 
Essay on the history and progress of Printing and +» 
Newspapers, by W. T. Coggeshall, with the transac- Georgia............005- Atlanta ----............ 
tions at Zanesville. It should be sought for by every | Vermont............... ee ea ee 
one interested in this department, and will be forward- Sow Humpstirs ....._Menehechar eo sevapyiryhs 
ed to any address, post paid, on receipt of the fee of| Ohio..............-++- SolWMbUS. .... 0.0.6.0: 
membership. Address S. D. Harris, Columbus, O., tach cm AR eeeeecesens SP = vatnse teen <s 
Treasurer of the Association. New York.............. Bimire..eccccc.., 
’ s £ Michi Detroit . 
Littety’s Livine Ace is among the richest of our) yi.o8t an. 
American reprints. Nomagazines of this class select| Tennessee Nashville... 
with better taste or in more admirable variety. The] Wisconsin... ae: 
} Living Age is published every Saturday, by Littell,| connecticu .-Hartferd... 
2 Son & Company, corner of Tremont and Bromfield Cuats We en 
) sts., Boston ; price 12} cts. a number, or six dollars a| Norm Carolina -.Raleighs. 
year in advance. 64 pp. Remittances for any pe- lndiena ate -+-Indianapolis. 
A Yes t 
rioc will be thankfully received and promptly attend- U.S. Ag. Stticty ..... Seuka 
ed to. Maryland Baltimore 
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A DISCOURSE ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

A farmer in Oneida Co., N. Y., writes to me thus : 
“ What use is it for agricultural papers to address 
farmers in the technical language of agricultural 
chemistry, when there are so few of them who have 
ever taken the trouble to learn the difference between 


and its compounds. How many farmers know as 
much of that part of nature’s chemistry which gives 
them both bread and meat, as that ammonia is a com- 
pound of two of these, to wit, nitrogen and hydrogen, 
and that this same substance thus organized, now 
forms other combinations in the soil with the other 
two simple substances, oxygen and carbon,in the 
form of water and carbonic acid. Then of the min- 
eral elements, the ashes or metalic bases of plants, 
how much do they know or care to know! I say, 
care to know, because few men are too stupid to learn, 
and the general plea of a want of time is at best a 
lazy or a very sleepy pretense.” 
THE GROWING OF SPRING WHEAT. 


This same farmer says, “it did him good to see as 
he journeyed forty miles south into Otsego Co., the un- 
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|of the largest crops of corn ever grown here, are now 


on this 29th August, ready to go into shock. Much 
hay and wheat was injured by the prevailing rains, and 
much of the hay which was cut after the rains were 
over, has lost its most valuable constituents. No 
peaches will be grown here this season, but the trees 
have regained their foliage, in spite of the killing 


|frosts of Feb. 7th, and they may bear another year.— 


any one of the four great simple organic substances, | Many of the older grape vines shared the fate of the 


peach trees, but the younger Isabella vines in part es- 
caped, and bear many clusters of very large grapes 


|Many standard pear trees have in this locality, this 


season, been suddenly killed by the blight, when ap- 
parently healthy and in full bearing. Apples are 
plenty, but of late years fair apples, free from the mark 
of the worm, are in the minority. 

ANTECEDENTS OF AN OLD SALT. 

In the Cultivator for Aug. 15th, you notiee the 
unique farming of Capt. Joun R. Staxnore. Whata 
pity he had not taken a farm on his own native Rhode 
Island—the best land and the best climate for grass 
growing in the whole country. When Ashtabula has 
been only half as badly skinned by cropping as that 
all-fertile Island, I doubt whether ehe can produce half 
as large a crop of daisy hay as the Rip Van Winkle 


usual spectacle of a little field of spring or winter | farmers now make there. This Capt. Stanhope went 
wheat on almost every farm, evidently grown for the his first voyage with my uncle, who said of him that 
use of the family. Twelve dollars for western flour | before he was one week at sea, he was better than 
has thus waked up the pastoral farmers to the neces- | @0y two of the old sheet-anchor men on board ; hence 
sity of growing spring wheat ; and he further says, |20 wonder that this his first, was also his last voy- 
that unwashed pen or stable manure, or guano, will | 9 before the mast. Com. Perry also knew the dis- 
enable the farmers to grow wheat, even on the poor crepance between a worn sailor and a Newport boy, 
Burlington bills. Every patch he saw had been thus | who from infancy was used to put his “ hand upon the 
well treated, and looked well. But his own Canada | 0cean’s mane,” and he to my knowledge tried to in- 
spring wheat, in a more fertile region, was almost a | duce “ Stanup” to go among the rest with him to the 
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failure this season, from rust alone. As the wheat 
would not ripen, he was convinced that the straw was 
diseased, although it had only turned a little green ; 
and after it was cut, the straw was so weak it would 
not make a band that would hold a sheaf. This rust, 


he says, is a capricious disease ; sometimes, but not | PED or pencil on its pages. 
often, it attacks the wheat on the knolls, when that | 
in the swales escapes, but generally it is vice versa. | 
The Black Sea wheat is too poor a variety to rust ; | 
bald wheat is much more subject to it than bearded,” | 


&c., dc. 
MECHANICAL AMELIORATION OF SOILS. 


The late discoveries of that indefatigable chemist, 
Boussingault, will do much to convince farmers of the 
necessity of having their soil! mechanically ameliora- 
ted, as the only means whereby it can both acquire 
and retain fertility. It is no reason because the veg- 
etable matter is gone, and the soil is worked down 
“heavy and dead,” that it has lost its fertility. It 
only needs that its mechanical porosity should be re- 
stored by judicious plowing, and working in green 
crops or vegetable refuse, to make it susceptible of 
atmospheric influence. This truly practical farmers’ 
chemist has ascertained by careful experiment, that 
the carbonic acid in the air, enclosed in a well worked 
lively soil, is in some cases four hundred times greater 
than in the atmosphere. Hence the continual decom- 
position of the insoluble silicates in such a soil, by 
the action of both ammoniacal and carbonated water, 
while the latter is also the source of the greater part 
of all vegetable structure. 


HAPS AND MISHAPS OF VEGETABLES AND FRUITS. 


Never since I have been in Western New York, 
have I seen so large a vegetable growth on the earth’s 
surface as in this summer of 1855. ~I never had such 
cabbages in November as I now have in August ; all 
other vegetables, potatoes included, are in abundance, 
and all farm crops, with the exception of Indian corn 
on undrained wet lands, have been large; yet some 





Lake. But John neither coveted Westminster Abbey 
nor a wooden leg ; he was bound to be a merchant 
skipper ; and if report speaks true, his log book was 
as neat as his Ashtabula farm—every cape, headland 
and distant island had its contour truly sketched with 
g Samvet WI.iams. 
Waterloo, N. Y., Aug. 29, 1855. 
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RINGBONE IN HORSES. 


From a late article on this subject by Mr. Percival, 
a distinguished Veterinary Surgeon, we learn that 
this affection, for which there are so many “sure 
cures,” arises from a weakness of the pastern joint, 
and what is called ringbone is a callus formed around 
it for its protection and support. If we could succeed 
in removing this enlargement by the cross incisions 
with a chisel, or by binding on live toads, or by cut- 
ting out little bladders—which, bursa, by the way, be- 
long there and have nothing to do with the ringbone 
—or by compelling the horse to wear a bar of lead, to 
drive the bone down through the hoof, we should do— 
Well, what! Why, we should remove the splint with 
which nature supports the weakened joint. 

In process of time this joint, too weak for its duties, 
is mended by being made stiff, yet more or less of the 
temporary apparatus for its support always remains. 
So the imperfect use of the foot that follows, is not 
due to the bony tumor, but is a consequence of the 
stiff joint. 

This disease is more likely to occur in colts of a pe- 
culiar formation of foot and of weak constitution, and 
as both these matters are transmitted in breeding 
stock, ringbone is a hereditary disease, and so horses 
or mares affected with it should not be used for repro- 
duction. The practice of American farmers of breed- 
ing from mares so heavy, spavined and ringboned and 
otherwise diseased as to be worthless for any other 
purpose, will soon deteriorate the best imported blood. 
Mr. Percival, on the causes of this affection, says : 

“ A coarse or half bred, fleshy or bony-legged horse, 
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with short and upright pasterns, is the ordinary subject | 


of this disease ; and there exist satisfactory reasons 


why we should expect him tobe so. The pastern and | 


coffin bones constitute the nethermost part—the pe- 
destals—of the column of bones composing the limbs, 
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This is the midst of the season for most flowers in 


| bloom, and during this month gardens always have a 


fine appearance, if attended with proper care. What 


and being so, they receive the entire weight and force | with the greenhouse plants, and such as have been 


transmitted from above. The pastern, being long and 
oblique in position, receives the superincumbent weight 
in such an indirect line, that, bending towards the 
ground with the fetlock, nothing like jar or concussion 
follows. The very reverse of this, however, happens 
every time the foot of a limb having a short, upright 
pastern, comes to the ground. In such, instead of the 
weight descending obliquely upon the sessamoids, (two 
small bones at the posterior and inferior part of the 
fetlock joint,) and the fetlock bending therewith, it 
depends directly, or nearly so, upon the pastern, mak- 
ing this bone entirely dependent on one beneath it— 
the coronet—for counteracting concussion ; and should 
any thing occur to diminish this, or to throw more 
weight on the bones beneath than they can counter- 
act, jar of the whole apparatus ensues ; and an effort 
of nature to strengthen the parts, by investing them 
with callus and ossification, is likely to be the ultimate 
result. For we would view ringbone, disease though it 
must assuredly be called, as frequently, in young horses, 
a recourse of nature to strengthen weak parts—the bones 
being unequal to the exertions or efforts required of 
them.” 

To the last sentence of this quotation we wish to 
call special attention, It is worthy of being written 
in letters of gold, as an exemplification of a grand 
general principle that pervades all the works of ani- 
mated nature. 

Most of the so-called diseases that horse and cattle 
doctors amuse themselves by curing, are only symp- 
toms—mere steps by which nature is restoring or at- 
tempting to restore a diseased part. Thus, a boil is 
nothing but an operation by which a little piece of 
dead flesh, called the core, is separated and expelled 
from the living flesh that surrounds it ; a felon is the 
opening of a passage through the thick tendonous 
sheaths of the fingers, for a like purpose. Again we 
say, disease is not a thing, it is a process. 

We have seen ringbones treated in many different 
ways, yet with no more benefit than arises from the 
relief of internal inflammation by counter irritation. — 
From what is stated above, it follows that, rest is of 
the first importance ; that, if the animal be young, it 
should be better fed ; should not be incited to any un- 
due exertion ; that an irritating liniment, or even a 
blister, should be applied to the foot for the relief of 
the joint, and that, after the disease has existed for 
some time and the joint has become stiff, all treatment 
must prove unavailing, and it should be let alone.— 
Am. Agriculturist. 

Cure ror Wasp Stixes.—Some unfortunate, last 
year, while picking peaches, was stung in the finger 
by a yellow wasp. The wound caused effusion of 
blood, and inflamed the arm to the shoulder. Saleratus 
made into a paste with water, was soon applied asa 
poultice, and in half an hour had so completely neu- 
tralized the acid poison, that the swelling had entirely 
gone down, and nothing remained but the soreness oc- 
casioned by the puncture. This application has proved 
better than liquid ammonia, so far as a limited trial has 
proved, and is probably the best remedy for stings gen- 
erally. It is important that the nearest alkaline sub- 
stance at hand should be applied till a better can be 
found, whether it be ammonia, or even paste of fresh 
ashes. In the absence of al] these, a mud poultice is 
an excellent remedy.— Buffalo Democracy. 


To make Parer Frrerroor.—Dip paper into strong 
alum water, and it will resist the action of fire. 

















planted out, with annuals, dahlias, tuberoses, &c., we 
most generally have at this time the greatest show of 
flowers. If necessary at times, give a little water, to 
keep them in a blooming condition till the end of the 
season, which is near at hand; be careful and tie up 
all plants that the wind will break down, and train up 
all creepers to rods or trellises. Gather any seeds 
that may be ripe, and reserve for another year, with 
its proper name attached, but always save from the 
best flowers, if you want to keep up a good stock, and 
if fertilized, new kinds may be expected, as all new 
kinds are obtained in this way, if not naturally done 
by the assistance of different insects, which the lovers 
of Flora are much beholden to. Roses for early bloom 
re-pot in proper sized pots, and if pruned a little, will 
take better for cutting some of the old wood out ; bud- 
ding may be done, and cuttings put in for a new 
stock. 2 

Cinerarea, Calceolarias and such seeds sown, as 
soon as the plants are large enough, put in small pots, 
and carefully water, keeping them in a shady place 
till sufficiently strong to bear exposure ; if too much 
water is given, they soon damp off ; water with a fine 
rose on the pot, as light as possible. Mignonette seed 
sow in a frame for early flowering, and others that re- 
quire protection of cold frames. 

Carnations and Pinks that have been laid, if rooted, 
transplant in pots of suitable size, and keep in a shady 
frame for some time, but do not give too much water 
till thoroughly established, otherwise they will damp 
off at the root and be lost. 

All greenhouse plants that have been plunged out 
in the borders may be taken up and repotted ; if need- 
ed give a good drainage and a plentiful supply of wa- 
ter. lf the weather continues fine, the latter part of 
the month will be soon enough to disturb them. 

Have greenhouses all in readiness for putting in 
plants, such as glazing, painting, and have everything 
in clean order, which is essential to plants in keeping 
them clean when a house is fit for their reception — 
Am. Farmer. 

eS Se eee 
THE END OF THE SUMMER. 
Summer is passing, is passing away, 
The flush of its beauty is o’er ; 
Silently, softly, the touch of decay 
Falls on each paling flower. 
Summer is passing, is fading away, 
To eternity’s measureless shore. 


Sadly and mournfully through the dark wood, 
Blends a low wail with the breeze, 

Stirring the echoes of dim solitude, 
Mocking the whispering trees ; 

Telling strange tales, that mysteries brood, 
Borne on the sibilant breeze. 


Summer is fleeting noiselessly on— 
On to her waiting bier ; 

Pale is her beauty, silent her song, 
And her diadem faded and sere. 

Chant, ye minstrels of summer’s bright throng, 
A dirge o’er her early bier. 


Summer is passing, is passing away, 
Its wealth, its music are gone, 
The strong oak sways in the wild winds’ play, 
And the birds are mute at morn ; 
And the pale leaves drift in their bright decay, 
For summer is going—summer is gone ' 
Ohio Cultivator Office, Sept., 1855. Mary. 
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New Scrirture.—I think it must somewhere be 
written that the virtues of mothers shall, occasionally, 
be visited on their children, as well as the sins of fath- 
ers.— Dickens. 
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* ably be mitigated until the appearance of frost. Yet 
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" LADIES’ ‘DEPARTMENT, 
CONDUCTED .BY’ MRS. JOSEPHINE c. BATEHAM. 





AGUE AND FEVER, CHILLS AND FEVER, &¢. 


As these and kindred diseases are unusually preva- 
lent this season throughout all our Western States, 
we know of no topic on which we could write just now 
with more acceptance to our readers. We have ex- 
amined with care some of the standard medical works | 
of the different schools of medicine, and consulted | 
successful practitioners, as well as made use of the 
opportunities for observation of these diseases which 
have occurred around us. | 

These diseases are generally and no doubt correctly | 
ascribed to malaria or poison in the atmosphere, aris- | 
ing from decaying vegetable or animal matter, or stag- | 
nant water. The unusually abundant growth of veg-| 
etable matter, this year, combined with the equally 
unusual amount of rain, has no doubt occasioned the 
prevalence of ague. even in districts where it has hith- 
erto been a stranger, and this tendency will not prob- 


it is the height of folly when these diseases (which 
are but different forms of the same) are in the vicin- 
ity, to take no measures for warding them off. 

We have known a large family, strangers to the 
climate, settle on low land surrounded by swamps, and 
there reside for a score of years without a case of fe- 
ver, when all the neighbors, even though in better lo- 
cations, suffered every year. The secret was, they 
took care of themselves ; put down rag carpeting even 
on the puncheon floor, built fires every damp day, even 
in summer, avoided exposure to dew and fog, kept 
their feet covered and dry, and were regular as to time 
of eating. As for the rest,they worked hard and lived 
like others in the back woods. Their success and the 
means of it may furnish a hint to others, for though 
we have spoken of malaria as commonly the direct or 
exciting cause of ague, yet every thing which under- 
mines or debilitates the general health, prepares the sys- 
tem for ague, by lessening its powers of resistance ; 
hence excessive labor, fatigue, long fasting, debility 
from previous disease, or whatever weakens the sys- 
tem, exerts a strong predisposing influence. 

These forms of fever should we think be more dread- 
ed than they commonly are, for though not often so 
immediately dangerous as some others, they yet ter- 
minate frequently in enlarged spleen, or dropsy, or 
leave the system peculiarly accessible to other and 
fatal disorders, or so rack the constitution that sound 
health is never known afterward. Yet the symptoms 
of this disease are usually so well defined, and the 
means of cure should be so well understood, as to ren- 
der it unnecessary in all ordinary cases to call a phy- 
sician. Yet prevention is better than cure, and in the 
incipient or-premonitory stage, it may generally be 
checked or warded off without being being permitted 
to develope itself. 

The preparatory stage creeps slowly and almost im- 
perceptibly upon the patient, who is easily fatigued, 
feels great languor and listlessness, increasing day by 
day, accompanied or followed by a general soreness 
and pain in the flesh and bones, head ache, and pain 
in the back. If not checked, numbness and finally a 
decided chill or shake follows. This first or forming 
stage should not be neglected. The patient should, 
if possible, cease working, taking perfect rest, keep- 
ing within doors, yet having the house well ventilated, 
eating only simple and digestible food, drink cold 





boneset tea occasionally, bathe, and soak the feet in| article of food. Those whose purses or notions of 


hot water before going to bed, and the ague or any | 
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|drains or decaying vegetables, it should be at qnae re" 
‘moved, and plenty of quitk ‘litle sttewed about,to 
| sweeten the air. eh wee . a 


-| Each paroxysm, as is well known, has four stages— 


‘the cold, the hot, the sweating, and the interval of 
|comparative health. Should the patient have one 
| paroxysm, he should by no means be suffered to have 
| another ; as the old notion that one is more safe from 
future attacks, if he suffers the disease to run its 


, course, has long been exploded, while the injury to 


the constitution is serious and sometimes fatal. 

As to the means of cure, do not commence with 
powerful emetics and cathartics, unless the bowels are 
constipated. If they are, take some mild physic, 


| enough and only enough to cause a free movement.— 


Anything beyond this debilitates the system unneces- 
sarily, and is a positive injury. Follow this, if given 
at all, with some approved anti-periodic medicine, 
using a light nutritious diet, avoiding brandy or other 
spirits, and drinking cold water when desired. 

Every one must judge for himself as to the best an- 
ti-periodic. There are a great many simple remedies 


| used in different parts of the country, which may be 


sufficient to break a slight attack ; it is said, “ any 
one can break the chills, but who can keep them off?” 
Yet we would not trust to any of the remedies peddled 
about the country, of which you know nothing, and 
which sometimes inflict a worse injury than the dis- 
ease. Most of the really efficacious curatives of ague 
depend upon some preparation of Peruvian Bark for 
their efficacy, either the Bark in powders, or a liquid 
extract of it. Quinine, which is extracted from the 
same bark ; Chenoidine, which is what is left of the 
bark after all the Quinine is removed ; Chinchora, 
which isa peculiar mixture of the latter two; or 
Cnalagene’, which is also made mainly from the same 
ark. 

Many persons strongly object to the use of quinine, 
and we think ourselves it is often an injury to the con- 
stitution, besides causing great suffering in the head, 
often amounting to delirium. Relapses, too, accord- 
ing to most physicians, are more common after this 
than after some of the other preparations of the bark. 
Medicines prepared from the chenoidine are perhaps 
the safest, most certain in their effects, and most sure 
of preventing a return of the disease. For ourself, if 
we had occasion to use any, we should take Dr. Hub- 
bard’s Anti-Periodic, as coming from one of the most 
skillful of the old school practitioners, as made mainly 
of chenoidine, and as being a proved and reliable med- 
icine. 

Hydropathists break the ague successfully with cold 
water—immersing the patient just as the chill is creep- 
ing on, in nearly or quite ice cold water, then rubbing 
the surface thoroughly and briskly, and tucking the 
patient up warm in bed. If the fever follows, which 
is said to be uncommon, the process is repeated as the 
fever is coming on. This course is often resorted to 
by allopathists in obstinate cases, which will not yield 
even to quinine. 

Whatever medicine is used, will probably need to 
be repeated slightly on the 7th, 14th and 21st days, 
to prevent all danger of relapse, as there is a peculiar 
tendency to relapse at weekly periods. 





CUSTARD PIE WITHOUT EGGS, 
Mrs. Batenam :—Some of your readers who are so 
unfortunate as to reside in a city, complain of the high 


price of eggs. This must be a serious item of ex- 
pense to those who regard them as an indispensable 


economy forbid the purchase of eggs, will have to do 


other fever will probably be averted. If the cause be | without their dish of “ ham and eggs,” etc., but a little 


known and within reach, such as a foul cellar, closed' skillful experimenting will enable them to enjoy a 
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custard pie nearly equal in flavor to the genuine arti- 
cle. Place a quantity of new milk, as much as de- 
sired, over a slow fire, and allow it to heat slowly 
until it boils, taking pains not to scorch it, as that im- 
parts a disagreeable taste. For every quart of milk 
take four tablespoonfu!s of flour, beat it well with cold 
milk to prevent it from being lumpy, and as soon as 
the milk boils, pour in the thickening and stir it well 
until it boils again, then remove it instantly from the 
fire. Sweeten to suit the taste, and flavor with nut- 
meg or cinnamon, and it is ready for use, either cold 
o: hot. Prepare the crust as usual for custard pies, 
fill them with the above preparation, and bake them 
an hour in an oven moderately hot. When sufficient- 
ly cooked, they will resemble in appearance a genuine 
“egg pie,” and will scarcely be distinguished by the 
taste. Custards may be made in the same way, and 
if baked until the whey starts, they will be nearly 
equal to those prepared with eggs. Rice and other 
puddings may be made without eggs, by boiling and 
thickening the milk in this way, and if they are well 
baked will prove excellent. C. R. C. 


LETTER FROM MRS. GAGE. 


Buinpinc Fires 1x SummMeER—GiRxLs sHoutp Stupy 
PuysioLogy—IGNoRANCE OF FATHERS ON THIS SUB- 
JECT. | 


Sun Bonnet talks of building fires in warm weather. 
I have made it a practice to do so ever since [ began 
housekeeping. Woe to the husband and children of 
the tidy housewife who puts all the stoves aside, or 
dresses and whitewashes stoves and chimneys so 
bright as to exclude the blessings of fire from June 
till October. Those who will try it will never punish 
themselves so again, I’m thinking. 

One word about Aunt Patience’ baby story and ad- 
vice to mothers. She has detailed but a common 
case, and [ agree with her that mothers should teach| 
their girls something appertaining to their future du- 
ties in that important item of destiny—taking care of 
children. But shall we not speak a word to fathers) 
also, urging them to cease sneering at progressive 
opinions, and cease to quote their mothers as patterns, 
and to talk boastingly of their ignorance. A few 
years ago, a lady lecturing on Physiology to ladies, in 
the town of ——, offered to give her course, free, to’ 
the classes of girls in the public High School. A re-| 
quest was made to the directors to allow them one 
hour a day for that purpose. The lady teacher was) 
anxious to have them have the privilege, and their 
mothers also, but the city fathers peremptorily refused, 
saying, “ the girls had enough of such nonsense al- 
ready.” 


A lady teacher of a private school received a note, a| 
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children, for any consideration ; yet declared that no 
body would have dyspepsia who eat enough, and di- 
vers other equally sensible remarks ; and yet this man 
has more influence in the neighborhood and State, in 
forming the public opinion, than any ten women | 
know of. 

If men want sensible wives, let them study the 
health of something beside the farm stock ; and act 
sensibly themselves by encouraging women to be sen- 
sible, and selecting their wives from that class, in- 
stead of choosing the most senseless, useless flirt they 
can find. Cease prating about “ white, soft hands,” 
“ little fingers,” “ sylph-like forms ” and “ little feet.” 
Men and women, all the world over, strive to please 
eachother. It’snatural. If the men want the women 
to be sensible, just let them say so; and, holding the 
reins of government, the purse, and the privilege of 
popping the question, they can make a revolution in 
good time, if they choose. 

Sensible women every where show their preference 
for men of sense and business—men that understand 


| their trades and callings ; butit is no strange thing to 


see a ripe scholar, a practical mechanic or farmer, a 
man of talents and genius, bowing himself in suffer- 
ing humility, and sighing like a bellows, at the feet of 
some die-away belle, that boasts she “can’t make a 
loaf of bread, abominates children, they make her so 


| nervous, calls housework menia! drudgery, and never 


reads anything but Godey, or the last new issue in 
‘ yaller kivers.’” 

Yes, men and women, too, need prompting to great- 
er attainments in the art, trade and mystery of taking 
care of, and making more strong, useful and happy all 
human life over which they may hold control, that 
that life may be a blessing to itself and the world, and 
capable of “glorifying God, and enjoying Him for- 
ever.” F. D. Gace. 

St. Louis, Aug. 15,1855. 
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LETTER FROM MRS, CUTLER. 
THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY A DauGHTER’s MARRIAGE. 


Dear Mrs. Batenam :—After the hurry incident to 
a grand event like setting sail for a foreign country, 
or embarking one of our dear ones on the sea of a new 
and untried life, then comes the lonely hour for con- 
témplation, the realization of the step taken, the full 
consciousness of our surroundings ; and this evening, 
in my chamber all alone, | most truly echo the words 
of the poet : 

“TI feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted ; 


Whose lights have fled, whose garlands dead, 
And all but him departed.” 


An hour ago the house was the scene of festive 
mirth, of gay anticipation ; now we feel alone, for our 
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few days since, by the hand of a physician’s daughter, friends from abroad have all departed, and our eldest 
specifying her studies, but charging her not to teach) daughter has gone forth a bride. Heaven’s blessing 
her one word of physiology. “He did not want her| go with her wherever she may abide, for never has 
to even learn that she had nerves and muscles ; it was| mother been blest with a more dotiful child, or brother 
no part of a woman’s education.” Dining, a year or and sister found one more untiring in devotion to their 
two since, with a wealthy, influential Ohio farmer, the) highest interests. 

father of a large family, six of them girls, one of them| It will seem strange to make my arrangements for 
refused to give her infant meat and green corn. The life without the advice and approbation of my darling 
gentleman broke out into a regular tirade against the Mella; she had come to be so entirely my companion 
foolishness of the age ; insisted that he did not want, and equal in duty ; to think of her as having other in- 
to hear any of the new-fangled fooleries about his terests, other hopes, other fears than those which cen- 
house ; the children should have just what they want-| ter round my heart. Yet I would not if I could, unsay 
ed, and as much of it, for the more the better. “Staff the holy words that have united her destiny with one 
them with pork and cabbage, and they will not grow altogether worthy to share in her best affections, a 
up puny—never knew a child eat too much in his son faithful to a widowed mother, and true to the best 
life.” Yet this gentleman was quite a scientific farm-) interests of his race. It is one of God’s holiest insti- 
er; could tell all about the wheat midge, weevil and) tutions, leading to all that is purest and best in life. 
fly ; knew exactly the ways and doings of the curcu-| “ He setteth the solitary in families.” It has long 
lio and potatoe bug, and would not have had his calves, seemed to me that the greatest possible wrong which 
colts or even pigs “ stuffed” as he was stuffing his’ a false philanthropy could do to the world, was to sever 
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the marriage tie, or at best to weaken its bonds. To 
think of our daughters entering upon life without the 
sanctity which marriage throws around woman, seems 
to me the most terrible thought. And while the sol- 
emn marriage vows which united for life in the holiest 
ties, Parker Earle and Melane Tracy, were ringing in 
my ears,! blessed God that he had instituted marriage 
before all civil relations, making the family the very 
vital germ of the institutions of state and nation. 

My child, in all the freshness of youth, had freely 
chosen one who promised to make her happiness the 
great care of his life. Her home was to be within 
sight of my own, her surroundings would all befit a 
person of refined tastes and exalted aspirations. 


Yours truly, 


H. M. T. C. 
Home Cottage, Dwight, Tll., Aug. 29, 1855. 
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{For the Ohio Cultivator. 
TOO LATE! 


BY HELEN L. BOSTWICK. 


“I'm weary with my walk, Mabel, 
Yet ’tis only half a mile, 

Through the meadow, to the shadow 
Of the oak tree by the stile. 


** And "twas there I sat an hour, Mabel, 
By this jewelled watch of mine, 
Looking over through the clover, 
Till the mowers went to dine 


“ They were merry at their labor, 
Laughing, singing, all save one: 

Silent, lonely, toiled he only, 
Joyless, neath the harvest sun. 


‘** But I thought of his mirthful frolics, 
In the olden harvest times, 

Of the laughter that came after 
All his riddles and his rhymes. 


** Of one nooning in that oak-shade, 
When the saucy, gleaning girls 
Bade him, as he prized their favor, 
Weave a chaplet for their curls 


‘‘ From the briar-bushes near him, 
Straight he plucked the tasseled stems, 
Lightly bound, and langhing, crowned them 
With the treacherous diadems. 


* But from mine the thorns he parted, 
Mine alone, of all the band ; 

Was it warning of my scorning, 
That the sharpest pierced his hand? 


* Yon fair city’s proudest mansion 
Opes for me its marble bowers, 

Fountains springing, rare birds singing 
Songs of love to tropic flowers. 


« Yet levelier on my sight, Mabel, 
Comes the home my childhood knew ; 
Yon low cabin, with its robin, 
And its morning-glories blue ! 


“ What though robes of Ind and Cashmere, 
Silks and velvets, make my tire — 

lam dreaming, ’mid their gleaming, 
Of your loom beside the fire ; 


“ Twining still my childish fingers 
In your spindle’s snowy sheath ;— 
Ah! the linen of your spinning, 
Hid no heart-ache underneath. 


* What though in my casket flashing, 
Pearls might grace a queen’s bandeau, 

Wild flowers growing in the mowing 
Never scarred my forehead so. 


“ For I bought them with a heart, Mabel,— 
Paid Ambition’s cruel price ! 

Now the haunting demon, taunting, 
Mocks me with the sacrifice. 


“ Take away the eouch and cordial, 
Let the gilt-caged captive pine ; 
Tis my spirit that is wearied, 
Can you give it rest and wine '” 


Go, go, leave the false ene lonely, 
Till this struggle be o’erpast ; 

Torn heart, breaking with love’s aching, 
Pride has failed your need at last ' 


Ravenna, 0., Sept., 1855 
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Culps’ Cider Mill and Press. 


THs, THE ORIGINAL PORTABLE CIDER 
Mill and Press, invented and patented by G. W. D. Culps, Nov 
| 1846, has, by practical use, proved superior to all other Mills which 
| have been got up since, in imitation of his Mill and Press. 
| This Mill will grind twice the quantity of Apples, in the same 
|given time, of any other hand mill, and the Trees, being much 
| larger than that of any other, will enable persons to make a greater 
| quantity of cider with this Mill and Press, than can be made from 
| any other now in use. It has also been highly approved of, the 
| past two years, for the manufacture of the 

CATAWBA GRAPE INTO WINE, 
| as the grinding part is easily adjusted for mashing the grape, and 
| the Press is just the thing for pressing the pulp. 

The great convenience of this Mill recommends it to general use, 
as with it, a small quantity of cider can be made for the making of 
| APPLE BUTTER, &C., 
| or you can increase the quantity made in a day, to barrels, should 
| you desire todo so. It is portable, weighing but a few hundred 
| pounds, and occupying but about four feet square of room. 

} or aA + 


| 


| The cider made on this Press is free from p ’ 
compared with the old method of pressing. 

In using the Press place it near the Mill, having it well secured, 
| then by catching the ground Apples in a bucket or tub, and empty- 
| ing into the Press, it will facilitate your labor very much. The 
| Press can also be used for a Lard Press. 
| These Milis are heavily framed, well made, and with proper 
| usage, will last for years. 

The subscribers, at Seed Store Nos. 40 and 42 Lower Market 

street, Cincinnati, are sole agents for their sale. Price $30. 
| Sept. 15-2tt JOHN F. DAIR & CO. 

G EO. H. CHERRY & CO., PROPRIETORS 
WT ofthe River Bank Nursery, Rochester, N. Y.—Nurserymen, 

Dealers and Planters! now is the time to look to your interests.— 
Having sold the land now occupied by a portion of our Nurseries, 
we are prepared to sell at great bargains, as the ground must be 
cleared by this time next year. Our stock is very thrifty and well 
grown, and consists of the following quantity, viz : 

30,000 4 year Apples, $90 per 1000; 100,000 3 year, $70 ; 200,000 
| 2 year, $50 ; 250,000 1 year, $30 per 1000. 

ane 7000 Cherries, 2 year, $16 per 100; 8000 do. 1 year, $11 per 


Terms, cash or approved paper. 
Sept. 15-2tt 


| EACH TREES.—THE SUBSCRIBERS OF- 
fer for sale from their Rumson Nurseries, Shrewsbury, New 
Jersey, Peach Trees of the choicest varieties. Also, Osage plants 
for hedges. 

Having had long experience in the culture of the Peach tree and 
fruit, they feel confident in giving entire satisfaction. 

‘ Post Office address, Red Bank, Monmouth Co., N. J. 
Sept. 15-3mt ASHER HANCE & SON. 


EW YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 

and Seed Store.—Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, Smut 
Machines, Hey Cutters, Corn Shellers, Plows of all kinds, Fan 
Mills, Reaping and Mowing Machines, Grain Drills, Vegetable Boil- 
ers, Grain Mills, &c., also a great variety of other most approved 
implements, Garden and Field Seeds, Guano, Bone Dust, &c., on 
reasonable terms. LLEN 


Sept. 15-4m* 187, 189 and 191 Water st.. New York. 
OUNG NURSERY STOCK.—THE SUBSCRI- 


bers, in addition to their large supply of well grown Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, &c., offer to Nurserymen and 
others, the following young stock : 
400,000 Apple Trees, | year old from the graft. 
150,000 Dwarf Pear Trees, 1 year old from the bud. 
50,000 Standard do ed “ e 
350,000 Apple Seedlings, 2 years old. 
150,000 Cherry do 1 year old. 
200,000 Osage Orange, 2 years old. 
The whole of the stoek is remarkably well grown, and will be 
sold, if wanted in large parcels, at very low rates. 
For older stock, see general advertisement. 
Catalogues Nos. 1, 2, 3,4 and 5, sent to applicants enclosing a 
stamp each to prepay postage. 

















THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO., 


Ang. 1-3tat Syracuse, N. Y. 
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LAGONDA AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
Warder, Brokaw & Child, Springfield, 0. 


WE, ARE NOW PREPARED TO OFFER TO. 


the Farmers of Ohio and Kentucky, 
SEYMOUR’S GRAIN DRILL, 


the very best machine of its class now in use. Itis a nine toothed 
Drill, and will sow all kinds of grain and grass seed from the largest 
to the smallest, and by the addition of the Grass Seeder, grass | 
seed, lime, plaster, or other ground manures may be sown broad- | 
cast at the same time that the wheat is being drilled. It is also a | 
superior Corn Drill. We shall the present season be only able to) 
manufacture a limited number. These we have built under the! 
immediate supervision of the Patentee, and can assure purchasers | 
that no pains have been spared to make them perfect } 

All letters of inquiry promptly and fully answered. 

Orders for machines must be sent in early. 

Aug. 15-2tt 


How to make Money! 
OOK AGENTS AHOY !—THE GOOD TIME 
HAS COME !—Good Crops !—Good Prices !—Good Books '—| 
Good Business !—MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, publish the | 
following superior books, which are the best books for agents pub- 
lished in this country, and for the sale of which they want an ac- 
tive agent in every county of the United States and Canada. The 
business pays from five to eight dollars per day, according to the 
fitness and energy of the Agent, and there is no possibility of loss. | 
A small capita! of from Twenty to Fifty Dollars only is required. 
I. PROF. GOODRICH’S LAST GREAT WORK, A HISTORY OF 
ALL NATIONS, 
From the earliest period to 1854, by 8. G. Goodrich, 1223 royal 8 
vo. pp., 700 illustrations, 70 Maps. 
pee Sold only by Agents—exclusive territory given. 
Il. A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ANIMATED NATURE, 
Containing the history, habits and modes of life of all the classes 
of living beings on the earth, in the ocean, and the air. Quarto— 


1850 Llustrations. [[g Sold only by Agents—not for sale in Book- | 
stores. 


























Ill. THE FARMER’S EVERY DAY BOOK, 
Containing the popular elements of Practical and Theoretical Ag- 
riculture, and 1200 Laconics and Apothegms. Octavo, 654 pages. 


IV. FROST & DRAKE'S INDIAN WARS AND CAPTIVITIES, 

In two parts. I. The Indian Wars ; and, Il. The Indian Captiv- 
ities of the United States. 360 illustrations. 

(Ce Sold only by Agente. 


Vv. THE FAMILY DOCTOR, OR HOME BOOK OF HEALTH AND 
MEDICINE, ] 
By a Philadelphia Physician. 630 octavo pages. 


VI. THE PICTORIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


Of History, Biography and Travels. Octavo, 648 pages, illustra- 
ted with 360 engravings. 


| 


Catalogues of the above, and of 150 other Popular Books for 
the 
Address MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Publishers, 
25 Park Row, New York, or 107 Genesee st., Auburn. 
Aug. 15-2t 
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152 FULTON ST., 
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C M. SAXTON & CO., 
e New York, publish the following 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY, 
Sent free of postage to any part of the United States. 


. Browne’s American Field-Book of Manures, $1 25. 

. Browne’s American Poultry Yard, twenty-sixth thousand, $1! 

. Browne’s American Bird Fancier, cloth, 50 cts 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, cloth, $1. 

Dana’s Muck Manual, cloth, $1. 

Dana’s Prize Essay on Manures, 25 cts. 

Stockhardt’s Chemical Field Lectures, $1. 

. Blake’s Farmer at Home, $1 25. 

Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory, $1 25. 

10. Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener, 75 cts. 

11. Norton’s Elements of Scientific and Practical Agriculture, 


Sere Seen 


cts. 

12. Johnston’s Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry, for schools, 
5 cts. 
13. Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geol- 


ogy, $1. 
i4. Johnston’s Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry and Geol- 
ogy, $1 25. 
15. Downing’s Landscape Gardening, $3 50. 
16. Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener, $1 25. 
17. Fessenden’s American Kitchen Gardener, 25 ¢ts., cloth, 50. 
18. Nash’s Pregressive Farmer, 60 cts. 
19. Richardson’s Domestic Fowls, 25 cts. 
20. Richardson on the Horse ; Varieties, Breeding, &c., 25 cts. 
21. Richardson on the Diseases and Manag t of the Hog, 25 
22. Richardson ep the Destructionof the Pests of the Farm, 25c 
23. Richardson on the Hive and Honey-bee, 25 cts. 
24. Milburn and Stevens on the Cow and Dairy Husbandry, 25c. 
25. Skinner’s Elements of Agriculture, 25c. 
26. Topham’s Chemistry made Easy for the Use of Farmers, 25c. 
27. Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape, $1. 
28. Allen on the Diseases of Domestic Animals, 75 cts. 
29. Allen’s American Farm Book, $1. 
30. Allen’s Rural Architecture, $1 25. 
31. Pardee on the Cultivation of the Strawberry, &c., 50 cts. 
32. Pedder’s Farmer’s Land Measurer, 50c. 
33. Phelps’ Bee-keeper’s Chart, 25c. 
34. Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows, illustrated, 38¢ 
35. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine, a book for every married man and 
woman, $3. 
36. Randall’s Sheep Husbandry, $1 25. 
37. Youatt, Randall and Skinner’s Shepherd’s Own Book, $2. 
38. Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep, 75c 
39. Youatt on the Horse, $1 25. 
40. Youatt, Martin and Stevens on Cattle, $1 25. 
41. Youatt and Martin on the Breeds and Management of the 
Ho ’ 75. 
42. Munn’s Practical Land Drainer, 50e. 
43. Stephens’ Book of the Farm, complete, 450 illustrations, $4 
44. The Architect ; or, Plens for Country Dwellings, $6. 
45. Thaer, Shaw and Johnson’s Principles of Agriculture, $2. 
46. Smith’s Landscape Gardening, Parks, and Pleasure Grounds, 
$1 25. 
47. Weeks on the Honey Bee, 50c. 
48. Wilson on the Cultivation of Flax, 25c. 
49. Miner’s American Bee-keeper’s Manual, $1! 
50. Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-keeping, $1. 
. Cottage and Farm Bee-keeper, 50 cts. 
52. Elliott’s American Fruit-grower’s Guide, $1 25. 
53. The American Florist’s Guide, 75c. 
54. Every Lady her own Flewer Gardener, 25 cts., cloth, 50c. 
55. The American Rose Culturist, paper, 25c, cloth, 5tc. 
56. Hoare on the Cultivation of the Vine, 50c. 
57. Chorlton Cold Grapery, from direct American Practice, 50c. 
58. Saxton’s Rural Hand Books, 2 vols., $2 50. 
59. Bement’s Rabbit Fancier, 50c. 


. Neill’s Fruit, Flower and Vegetable Gardener’s Companion, 
50 ets. 


61. Reemelin’s Vine-dresser’s Manual, 60c. 
Sept. 1-2tt 


FROST & CO., GENESEE VALLEY NUR- 
e SERIES, Rochester, N. ¥.—The stock of Fruit, Ornamental 


Trees, &c., offered by us this season is very large, and much the 
finest that we have ever hadforsale. Our Nursery grounds at the 





————__—_—_- men - ———--- | present moment occupy one hundred and fifty acres of fine land, 
MPORTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS AND 


FRUIT GROWERS.—Hermetical Self-Sealing CANS, for pre- 
serving in a fresh state Fruits, Green Corn, Tomatoes, &c. Are 
easily opened or closed; require no soldering ; and may be used 
year after year. Every Housekeeper should be a purchaser. 

A great deal of mystery has been made of this simple matter of | 
preserving Fruits in their natural state, and it is generally sup- | 
posed that the process is known only to the initiated. With a good | 
Air-tight Can, the simple agent in the work is heat, and it is only 
necessary to know what degree of heat, and how to apply it. The 
subscriber manufactures several different kinds of Self-sealing | 
Cans, which for simplicity of construction, perfect reliability, oat | 
facility of operatien in closing and opening, stand unrivalled. | 

Full directions for preserving accompany the Cans, and every 
Can warranted. 

For sale at wholesale and retail, by P. B. DODDRIDGE, | 

State st., opposite the American House, Columbus, O. 
sy Aug. 1-3m* 


HOROUGH-BRED STALLION “ PATASKA-) 

LA,” by Boston, dam by Industry, will stand the present sea- | 

son at the mill stables in South Zanesville, Muskingum Co., O., ex- | 

cept on Saturdays, at Mt. Sterling, at $20 to insure. | 
April 1-7t* T. SALISBURY, Agent. 
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completely covered with very thrifty and well grown plants, which 
enables us to furnish the entire orders of our customers, and give 
the most perfect satisfaction. 

The packing of trees and plants is done inthe most superior man- 
ner, by men of long experience in the business, so that plants may 
go thousands of miles in perfect safety. 

Our Wholesale Catalogue (No. 4) for the autumn of 1855 and 
spring of 1856, has just been published for gratuitous distribution, 
containing the prices of trees, &c., in large quantities. 

The attention of Nurserymen is particularly directed to our 
choice young Nursery stock, such as fruit trees 1 year old, from 
bud or graft, fruit tree stocks of every description in large quanti- 
ties, evergreens of small size, &c., &c. 

The following Catalogues, containing prices, will be sent gratis, 
by mail, to those who endlose a one cent postage stamp for each 

No.1. Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 2. Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, &c. 


& 
No. 3. Descriptive Catalogue of Dahlias, Verbenas, Green House 
Plants, &c. 


No. 4. Wholesale Catalogue or Trade List, (just published.) 
Sept. 1-2tt 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS OF ALL 


kinds for sale by W. A. GILL, Broad st., Columbus, Ohio. 
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THE MARKETS. 


Onto CuLtivator Orrice, Sept. 14, 1855. 

The Grain market seems to have reached its lowest figure, and 
taken a slight upward turn. Flour can hardly hold still as low as 
$6, and wheat will float in the vicinity of $115. We look upon 
these prices as about the minimum, unless something turns up 
more favorable to buyers than is now patent. The prices of live 
stock do not go down at all, and give no promise of being lower.— 
Good dairy products are a trifle better. 


CINCINNATI, Sept, 13.—Flour, $6 05@6 25 for Extra. Received 
during the last week, nearly 20,000 bbis. 


Gratn—W heat receded to $1 05@1 10 for red, but since Satur- 


day it has been in active demand, closing firm at the advanced 
rates of $1 15@1 21 for red, and $1 25@1 30 for white. The de- 
mand is chiefly for export. The week’s receipts comprise 53,216 
bushels. Receipts of Corn have fallen off. There are orders here 
from the North for shelled at 55c, but there is little or none to be 
had; while the demand for ear, which comprises the bulk of the 
receipts, is limited. Distillers, who buy the latter, have pretty 
fair stocks, and they are aiming to exhaust them before the incom- 
ing of the new crop. The latter is not saleable to any extent at 
over 50c, as it does not answer the purposes of shippers. Rye is 
dull at 58860c. Oats have been in moderate dem: at 28@30c— 


the inside rate for round parcels. Barley is still unsettled—held at | 


$1, and 75:@80c offered, 

Hoos amp CattLa—Hogs are in good demand at $5 2545 50 P 
100 'b grows. The market fer Beef Cattle is unchanged. Ordinary 
qualities are plenty at $6 ® 100 i net, but prime are very scarce, 
and sell readily at $7 50@6 00. 

Burter has continued to come forward sparingly, and the mar- 
ket is firm at 15c to 17c for common and prime qualities. Eggs have 
advanced to 10c # dozen. 

Cuesse.—The market has continued to present a firm aspect, the 
receipts being light and the demand moderate ; but prices are un- 
changed. We quote 84@8% for selected W. R.—the inside fig- 
ures prevaifing—and 9/@9 for choice large. 


NEW YORK, Sept. 14.—FLour—The market is without import- 
ant change. Sales of 15,000 bbls. at $7 6244@7 8734 for common to 
straight and choise State ; $7 8734(@8 50 for extra State ; $8@8 62 
for extra to choice Western ; $8@6 50 for extra do. ; $9@10 for extra 
Genesee. After the Afriea’s news was published the market be- 
came heavy. Canadian Flour selling at $8@9 25 for common to 
choice brands. 

Wueat—Sales of 13,000 bush. of white California wheat at $1 95 
@2 05, and 10,000 red do. now en route, at $1 70. Rye $1 131 15. 
Corn, Western mixed, 86@88. Oats 42@47 for State and Western. 


Provisions—The buoyancy in the Perk market continues, and | 


mess is a shade firmer, with a fair demand for export. Sales at 
$22 50@23 61% for new mess, and $2075@21 for . The mar- 
ket for Beef rules very firm at the advance, and the demand is fair. 
Sales at $12@13 for country mess, $11@11 25 for do. prime, and 
$16 50@17 for repacked Western. Beef hams are quiet at 18 for 
new 


Burrer anp Cuexrse selling to a fair extent at previous rates. 





Peach and Plum Stones Wanted. 
(\AsH WILL BE PAID FOR 200 BUSHELS 
/ PEACH STONES, and twenty bushels Wild Plum stones, or 
50 bushe!s of the Plums, delivered at the office of the Ohio Culti- 


vator, or at the Nursery of the subscribers, one mile south of Co- 
jJumbus, on the Chillicothe turnpike. M. B. BATEHAM & CO. 
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\|RUIT TREES! FRUIT TREES!—ROSES 
EVERGREENS, &C.—ELLIOTT & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, offer 
for sale, wholesale or retail, 
20,000 Cherry Trees, five to eight feet high ; 
10,000 Standard Pears, five to seven feet high ; 
15,000 Dwarf Pears, 2 yrs old, strong and stocky plants ; 
20,000 Apple Trees, 3 yrs old, five to eight feet high ; 
15,000 Peaches ; 
100,000 Evergreens, of varieties; 
5,000 Roses—Belmontants, Bourbons, Messes, and Teas ; also, 
Ornamental Trees, in great variety. 
i 50,000 Cherry Stocks; 20,000 Plum Stocks; 
20,000 Pear do 100,000 Apple do 
Wholesale or Retail Priced Catalagues forwarded, on receipt of 
|@ postage stamp. Sep15-3tt 


OR SALE.—A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY RE- 
SIDENCE, situated in the town of Gambier, Knox Co. Two 
acres of ground surround the dwelling. Upon which is an Ice 
House, Smoke House, Piggery, Poultry Yard and all necessary out 
buildings. The house is in excellent order, finished ia modern 
style, 2 stories high, with wing kitchen and a never failing well of 
excellent water near the door. The grounds are tastefully laid 
out, having shade, ornamental and fruit trees of various kinds. 
For pure air, goed water and scenery, the situation cannot be sur- 
passed. To persons éesirous of educating sons at the well known 
institutions in Gambier, this would be a most desirable abode. 
Apply toROBERT 8S. FRENCH, Gambier, Knox Co., Ohio. 
Sep15-6m 


N URSERY STOCK FOR SALE.—THE SUB- 
4% scriber, being about to remove his Nursery from Waterloo to 
Auburn, N. Y., is desirous ef selling the — part of his present 
| stock of Fruit and Ornamenta) Trees, and is disposed to offer them 
in large quantities on very advantageous terms. His stock em- 
| braces the following among its leading articles : 
| Apples from one to four years old. 
Pears from three to four years old. 
Cherries, two years old. 
Peaches, one year old. 
| Balsam Fir, 6 inehes to 5 feet high. 
Nerway Spruce, 6 inches to 3 feet high. 
American Arborvite, 1 to 3 years old, transplanted, and a great 
variety of Ornamental Trees, both Deciduous and Evergreen. 
Also several varieties of Herbaceous plants and Bulbous roots. 
Catalogues, wholesale and retail, sent to soutnents. 
H. COLLINS 


(Successor to Dell & ‘Collins,) 
Sept. 1-3tt Waterlee, N.Y. 


RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. — THE 
Subscriber would call the attention of those who desire to 
purchase Fruit and Ornamental Trees, to his assortment, which is 
very extensive and complete : 
15,000 Apple Trees, of the best varieties. 
30,000 Peach Trees, frem the earliest to the latest. 
20,000 Pear Trees, dwarf and standard, fine collections. 
8,000 Cherry Trees, dwarf and standard. 
5,000 Apricot Trees, strong and healthy. 
Also Plums, Nectarines, Almonds, Grapes, Quinces, &c., &c. 
| 60,000 silver-leaved Maple Seedlings, frem 1 to 3 years’ growth. 
| 50,000 Evergreen Trees, of all varieties, fit for transplanting. 
60,000 Deciduous Ornamental Trees, fit for transplanting. 
| Hedge Plants, Osage Orange, Arbor Vite, &c., dec. 
| The Ornamental Department, as well as the Fruit, is very ex- 
tensive. It consists of the most beautiful Deciduous and Evergreen 
Trees, both of native and foreign growth. No money nor labor has 
| been spared to make it as complete as possible, and to procure such 
| an assortment as will suit the taste and means of all. 
|_ A Trade List for Nurserymen and Wholesale Dealers will be pub- 
| lished by the Ist of August, and a new edition of the Descriptive 
| Catalogue by the middle of August. Address 
| ISAAC PULLEN, 
| Aug. 15-3tt Hightstown, Mercer Co., New Jersey. 
| a o 


| y¥ ONG WOOLED SHEEP.—I HAVE FOR SALE 
Bueks and Ewes, with Lambs of both sexes, on my farm one 

mile north of the North Ridge. My Sheep are all thorough-bred, 
| of the stock that took State Fair premiums at Cleveland, Dayton 


| and Newark. JOHN CHAMBERLAIN. 
Avon, Lorain Co., O., Sept. 1-2t* 


10,000 Peach Trees 


\()F EASTERN GROWTH, VERY THRIFTY, 
and of the most approved market varieties, for sale this fall 
and the coming spring, by the thousand or less quantity. 
Columbus, O., Sept. 1, 1865. M. B. BATEHAM & CO. 


| DREMIUM SUFFOLKS FOR SALE.—I HAVE 
| several pair of Suffolk Pigs for sale, frem my premium Boars, 
Independence and Yankee. I shall have a fine lot for sale at the 
State Fair. Also 3 Suffolk Sows, in pig to Yankee, for sale. 
Mt. Healthy, O., Aug. 24, 1855. P. MBLENDY. 
Sept. 1-2tt 


ORN SHELLERS.—THE SUBSCRIBERS ARE 
manufacturing the cheapest and best CORN SHELLERS now 
made. Farmers wishing Corn Shellers will do well to give us a 
call. DAVIES & SWAN, 
Sept. 1-3m* West end National Road Bridge, Columbus, O. 
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